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Translated from t?ie Spanish by 
GEORGES F»ARK:E&R >?VIN©HIF». 

The Spanish text of the " Relacion del Suceso," the first of the two 
accounts translated for this leaflet, is found in Buckingham Smith's 
Coleccion de documentos para la Ifistoria de la Florida, and also in 
volume XIV of the Pacheco y Cardenas collection of Documentos Inidi- 
tos del Archivo de Indias. Coronado*s letter to Charles V. is printed 
in Volumes III. and XIII. of the Pacheco y Cardenas collection. In 
each case the first text is taken from a copy made by Munoz for his 
great collection of manuscript material, and the second from a text 
found in the Archives of the Indies. The two texts differ in both cases. 
I have tried to give as literal an English version as I could, translating 
the text as I find it, and trying to give it the sense which it had, so far as 
I could judge, when first read by the Spaniards three hundred and fifty 
years ago. Buffalos and pueblos are very distinct conceptions to us, but 
the Spanish chroniclers write of these as cows and villages. Names are 
spelt as they are printed. As regards Quibira, we must remember that 
the Spanish b has the sound of v. 

There is another letter of Coronado written to the Viceroy Don An- 
tonio de Mendoza, which is only preserved in an Italian translation, 
made by Ramusio. This was translated by Hakluyt, and this transla- 
tion has been reprinted in one of the Old South Leaflets. Mr. A. F. 
Bandelier, in his Documentary History of the Tribe of Zuni, has 
translated much of the material relating to the pueblo region. The 
Coronado letters, the narrative of Jaramillo, and the extended narrative 
of Castafieda, which is the source for many of the details regarding this 
expedition, were translated, with considerable freedom, by Ternaux Com- 
pans.in volume IX. of his Voyages, Relations et Mimoires pour servir 
a Phistoire de la dicouverte de P Amerique. A translation of this last 
document from a Spanish text is in preparation. 

G. P. W. 



Account of what Happened on the Journey which 
Francisco Vazquez [Coronado] made to Dis- 
cover Cibola — Year 1541. 

When the army reached the valley of Culiacan, oh ac- 
count of the poor outlook which was received from Cibola, 
and from the food supply along the way being small, according 
to the report of Melchor Diaz, who had just come back from 
seeing it, Francisco Vazquez divided the army. He himself 
took eighty horsemen and twenty-five foot soldiers, and 
some part of the artillery, and set out from Culiacan, leaving 
Don Tristan de Arellano with the rest of the force, with 
orders to set out twenty days after him, and when he reached 
the valley of Hearts (or Corazones) to wait there for word 
from him, which would be sent after he had reached Cibola, 
and had seen what was there ; and this was done. The 
valley of Hearts is a hundred and fifty leagues from the valley 
of Culiacan, and as many from Cibola. 

This whole way, up to about fifty leagues before reaching 
Cibola, is inhabited, although away from the road in some 
places. The population is all of the same sort of people, 
since the houses are all of palm mats, and some of them 
have low platforms. They all have corn, although not 
much, and in some places very little. They have melons 
and beans. The best settlement of all is a valley called 
Senora, which is ten leagues beyond Hearts, where a town 
was afterwards settled. There is some cotton among these 
[people], but deer skins are what most of them use for cloths. 

Francisco Vazquez passed by all these on account of the 
small crops ; there was no corn the whole way, unless it was 
at this valley of Senora, where they collected a little, and be- 
sides this there was what he took from Culiacan, where he 
provided himself for eighty days. In seventy-three days we 
reached Cibola, although after hard labor and the loss of 
many horses and the death of many Indians, and after we 
saw it these were all doubled, although we did find corn 
enough. We found the natives peaceful for the whole way. 

The day we reached the first village part of them came 
out to fight us, and the rest staid in the village and fortified 
themselves. It was not possible to make peace with these, 
although we tried hard enough, so it was necessary to attack 



them and kill some of them. The rest then drew back to the 
village, which was then surrounded and attacked. We had 
to withdraw on account of the great injury they did us from 
the flat roofs, and we began to harm them from a distance 
with the artillery and muskets, and that afternoon they sur- 
rendered. Francisco Vazquez came out of it badly hurt by 
some stones, and I am certain, indeed, that he would have 
been there yet if it had not been for the camp-master, D. 
Garci-Lopez de Cardenas, who rescued him. When the In- 
dians surrendered, they abandoned the village and went to 
the other villages, and as they left the houses we made our- 
selves at home in them. 

Father Friar Marcos understood, or gave to understand, that 
the location and neighborhood in which there are seven vil- 
lages, was a single village which he called Cibola, but the 
whole of this population and region is called Cibola. The 
villages have from three hundred to two hundred and a hun- 
dred and fifty houses ; some have the houses of the village 
all together, although in some villages they are divided into 
two or three divisions, but for the most part they are all 
together, and within their courtyards and in these are their 
hot rooms \estufas^ or sometimes called kivas\ for winter, and 
they have their summer ones outside the villages. The 
houses have two or three stories, the walls of stone and mud, 
and some with mud walls. The villages have for the most 
part the walls of the houses ; for Indians, the houses are too 
good, especially for these, since they are brutish and have no 
decency in anything except in their houses. 

Much of the food they have is corn and beans and melons, 
and some fowls, like those of Mexico, and they keep these 
more for their feathers than to eat, because they make long 
robes of them, since they do not have any cotton ; and they 
wear cloaks of henequen [a fibrous plant,] and of the skins 
of deer, and sometimes of cows. 

Their rites and sacrifices are somewhat idolatrous, but 
water is what they worship most, to which they offer small 
painted sticks and feathers and yellow powder made of 
flowers, and usually this offering is made to springs. 
Sometimes, also, they offer turquoises which they have, 
although poor ones. j 

From the valley of Culiacan to Cibola there are two routes 
of two hundred and forty leagues. That is about the thirty- 



fourth and a half degree North, and from there to Cibola, 
towards the northeast, which is nearly the thirty-seventh 
degree. 

Having got to understand the natives of Cibola, about 
what was beyond, they said that there were settlements to 
the West. Francisco Vazquez then sent D. Pedro de Tobar 
to investigate, who found seven other villages, which were 
called the province of Tuzan ; this is thirty-five leagues to 
the West. The villages are somewhat larger than those of 
Cibola, and in other respects, in food and everything, they 
are of the same sort, except that these raise cotton. While 
D. Pedro de Tobar had gone to see these, Francisco Vaz- 
quez despatched messengers to the Viceroy, with an account 
of what had happened up to this point, and sent orders by 
these same to leave with D. Tristan on their way, who as I 
have said, was at Hearts, for him to go on to Cibola, and to 
leave a town established in the valley of Senora, which he 
did, and in it he left eighty horsemen, each of them having 
one horse, and the weakest ones, and Melchor Diaz with 
them as captain and leader, because Francisco Vazquez had 
so provided for it. He ordered him to go from there with 
half the force to explore the West; and he did so and 
travelled a hundred and fifty leagues, to the river which 
Hernando de Alarcon entered from the sea, which he called 
the Buenaguia. The population and people who are in this 
direction are mostly like those at the Hearts, except at the 
river and around it, where the people are much better built 
and have more corn, although the houses in which they live 
are hovels, like pig pens, almost underground, and with a 
covering of straw, and made without any skill whatever. 
This river is reported to be large. They reached it thirty 
leagues from the coast, where Alarcon had come up with his 
boats, and as far again above, two months before they 
reached it. This river runs north and south there. Mel- 
chor Diaz passed on to the West five or six days, from which 
he returned for the reason that he did not find any water or 
vegetation, but only many stretches of sand ; and he had 
some fighting on his return to the river and its vicinity, 
because they wanted to take advantage of him while cross- 
ing the river. While returning Melchor Diaz died from an 
accident, in which he killed himself, throwing a lance at a dog. 

After D. Pedro de Tobar returned and had given an 



account of those villages, he then dispatched D. Garcia 
Lopez de Cardenas, the camp-master, by the same road D. 
Pedro had followed, to go beyond that province of Tuzan to 
the West, and he allowed him eighty days in which to go and 
return, for the journey and to make the discoveries. He was 
conducted beyond Tuzan by native guides who said there 
were settlements beyond, although at a distance. Having 
gone fifty leagues west of Tuzan, and eighty from Cibola, he 
found the edge of a river down which it was impossible to 
find a path for a horse in any direction, or even for one on 
foot, except in one very difficult place, where there was a 
descent for almost two leagues. The sides were such a 
steep rocky precipice that it was scarcely possible to see the 
river, which, although it is as large or much larger than that 
of Seville, according to what they say, looks like a brook 
from above, so that although they sought for a passage with 
great diligence, none was found for a long distance, during 
which they were in great need of water for many days, which 
could not be found, and they could not approach that of the 
river, although they could see it, and on this account Don 
Garcia Lopez was forced to return to where they found it. 
This river comes from the Northeast and turns towards the 
South-southwest, so that it is without any doubt the one that 
Melchor Diaz reached. 

Four days after Francisco Vazquez had dispatched D. 
Garcia Lopez for this discovery, he dispatched Hernando de 
Alvarado to discover the way towards the East. He started 
off, and thirty leagues from Cibola found a rock with a village 
on top, the strongest position that ever was seen in the 
world, which was called Acuco in their language, and Father 
Friar Marcos called it the kingdom of Hacus. They came out 
to us peacefully, although it would have been easy to avoid 
it and to stay on their rock, where we would not have been 
able to trouble them. They gave us cloaks of cotton, skins 
of deer and of cows, and turquoises, and fowls and other 
food which they had, which is the same as in Cibola. 

Twenty leagues to the East of this rock we found a river 
which runs North and South, well settled ; there are on it in 
all, small and large, seventy villages, a few more or less, their 
style like those at Cibola, except that they are almost all of 
well made mud walls; the food is neither more nor less. 
They raise cotton, I mean those near the river, the others 



not. There is much corn here. These people do not have 
markets. They are settled for fifty leagues along this river. 
North and South, and some villages are fifteen or twenty 
leagues distant, in one direction or another. This river rises 
where these settlements end at the North, on the slope of the 
mountains there, where there is a larger village different 
from the others, called Yuraba. It is settled in this fashion. 
It has eighteen divisions, each one has a situation as if for 
two ground plots [terraced, possibly, on the mountain side ?]; 
the houses are very close together, and have five or six 
stories, three of them with mud walls and two or three with 
thin wooden walls, which become smaller as they go up, 
and each one has its little balcony outside of the mud 
walls, one above the other, all around, of wood. In this 
village, as it is in the mountains, they do not raise cotton nor 
breed fowls ; they wear the skins of deer and cows entirely. 
The village has the most people of all that country; we 
estimated there were fifteen thousand souls in it. There is 
one of the other sort of villages larger than all the rest, and 
very strong, which is called Cicuique. It has four and five 
stories, has eight large court yards, each one with its balcony, 
and there are fine houses in it. They do not raise cotton 
nor keep fowls, because it is fifteen leagues away from the 
river to the East, towards the plains where the cows are. 
After Alvarado had sent an account of this river to Francisco 
Vazquez, he proceeded forward to these plains, and at the 
borders of these he found a little river which flows to the 
Southwest, and after four days' march he found the cows, 
[buffaloes] which are the most monstrous thing in the way of 
animals which has ever been seen or read about. He fol- 
lowed this river for a hundred leagues, finding more cows 
every day. We provided ourselves with some of these, 
although at first, until we had had experience, at the risk of 
the horses. There is such a quantity of them that I do not 
know what to compare them with, except with the fish in the 
sea, because, on this journey as also on that which the whole 
army afterwards made when it was going to Quivira, there 
were so many that many times when we started to pass 
through the midst of them and wanted to go through to the 
other side of them, we were not able to, because the coun- 
try was covered with them. The flesh of these is as good as 
that of Castille, and some even said it was better. 
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The bulls are large and brave, although they do not attack 
very much ; but they have wicked hort^g and in a fight use 
them well, attacking fiercely; they killed several of -our 
horses and wounded many. We found the pike to be the 
best weapon to use against them, and the musket for use 
when this misses. 

When Hernando de Alvarado returned from these plains 
to the river which was called Tiguex, he found the camp 
master D. Garci-Lopez de Cardenas there, getting ready for 
the whole army, which was coming there, and when it came, 
although all this population had met Hernando de Alvarado 
peacefully, part of them rebelled when all the force came. 
There were twelve villages, and one night they killed forty 
of our horses and mules which were loose in the camp. They 
made themselves secure in their villages, and war was then 
declared against them, and D. Garci-Lopez went first and 
took and executed justice on many of them. When the rest 
saw this, they abandoned all except two of the villages, one 
of these the strongest one of all, about which the army was 
kept two months. And although when we invested them, we 
entered them one day and took a part of the flat roof, 
he was forced to abandon it on account of the many wounds 
that were given and its being so dangerous to maintain our- 
selves, and although we again entered it once more at this 
same time, in the end it was not possible to get it all, so it 
was surrounded all this time, and we finally took it because of 
their thirst, and they held out so long because it snowed twice 
when they were just about to give themselves up. In the end 
we took them and many of them were killed because they tried 
to gel away at night. ' . 

Francisco Vazquez got an account from some Indians who 
were found in this village of Cicuique, which if it had been 
true, was of the richest thing that has been found in the 
Indies. The Indian who gave the news and account came 
from a village called Harale three hundred leagues West of 
this river. He gave such a clear account of what he told, 
as if it was true and he had seen it, that it seemed plain 
afterwards that it was the devil who was speaking in him. 
Francisco Vazquez and all of us gave him much credit, 
although he was advised by several gentlemen not to move 
the whole army, but rather to send a captain to find out what 
was there. He did not wish to do this, but wanted to take 



all, and even to send D. Pedro de Tobar to the Hearts, for 
half the men who w«:e in that village. So he started with 
the whole army and proceeded a hundred and fifty leagues, 
a hundred to the East and fifty to the South, ["southeast" in 
Buckingham Smith's Muiioz copy] and the Indian failing to 
make good what he had said, about there being a settlement 
there, and corn, with which to proceed further, the other two 
guides were asked how that was, and one confessed that 
what the Indian said was a lie, except that there was a prov- 
ince which was called Quibira, and that there was corn and 
houses of straw there, but that they were very far off, be- 
cause we had been led astray a distance from the road. 
Considering this, and the small supply of food there was left, 
Francisco Vazquez, after advising with the captains, deter- 
mined to go ahead with thirty of the best men and those best 
equipped, and that the army should return to the river, and 
this was done at once. Two days before this, D. Garci- 
Lopez' horse had happened to fall with him and he threw his 
arm out of joint, from which he was very ill, and so D. Tris- 
tan de Arellano returned to the river with the army. On 
this journey they had a very hard time because almost all 
had nothing to eat except meat, and this injured many. They 
killed a world of bulls and cows, for there were days when 
they brought sixty and seventy head into camp, and it was 
necessary to go hunting every day, from which, and from not 
eating any corn in all this time, the horses suffered much. 

Francisco Vazquez set out across these plains in search of 
Quibira, more on account of the story which had been told 
us at the river than from the credit which was given the 
guide there, and after proceeding many days' by the needle 
[/. e. to the north] it pleased God that after thirty days march 
we found the river Quibira, which is thirty leagues below the 
settlement. While going up the valley, we found people 
who were going hunting, who were natives of Quibira. 

What there is in Quibira is a very brutish people, without 
any decency whatever in their houses nor in anything. 
These are of straw like the Tarascan settlements; the 
houses together in some villages, with two hundred houses ; 
they have corn and beans and melons ; they do not have 
cotton nor fowls, nor do they make bread which is cooked, 
except under the ashes, Francisco Vazquez went twenty- 
five leagues through these settlements, to where he got an 



account of what was beyond, and they said that the plains 
come to an end and that do\yn the river there are people 
who do not plant, but live wholly by hunting. 

They also gave an account of two other large villages, one 
of which was called Tareque [Tuxeque in Munoz copy] and 
the other Arae, with straw houses at Tareque and at Arae 
. some of straw and some of skins. Copper was found here, 
and they said they got it on beyond. From what the Indian 
had said, it is possible that this village of Arae contains more, 
[or mines, as Munoz guesses] from the traces of it which it 
gave. We did not find any trace or news of it here. Fran- 
cisco Vazquez returned from here to the river of Tiguex, 
where he found the army. We went back by a more direct 
route, because in going by the way we went we travelled 
three hundred and thirty leagues, and it is not more than 
two hundred by that by which we returned. Quibira is in 
forty degrees and the river in thirty-six. It was so danger- 
ous to travel or to go away from the camp in these plains, 
that it is as if one was travelling on the sea, since the only roads 
are those of the cows, and since they are so level and have 
no mountain or prominent landmark, that if one got out 
of sight of it, he was lost, and in this way we lost one man, 
and others who went hunting wandered around two or three 
days, lost. Two kinds of people travel around these plains 
with the cows; one is called Querechos and the others 
Teyas ; they are very well built, and painted, and are enemies 
of each other. They have no other settlement or location 
than comes from travelling around with the cows. They kill 
all of these they wish, and tan the hides, with which they 
clothe themselves and make their tents, and they eat the flesh, 
sometimes even raw and they also even drink the blood, 
when thirsty. The tents they make are like field tents, and 
they set them up over some poles they have made for this 
purpose, which come together and are tied at the top, and 
when they go from one place to another they carry them on 
some- dogs they have, of which they have many, and they 
load them with the tents and poles and other things, for the 
country is so level, as I said, that they can make use of these, 
because they carry the poles dragging along on the ground. 
The sun is what they worship most. The skin for the tents 
is cured on both sides, without the hair, and they have the 
skins of deer and cows left over, [and jerked beef dried in 



the sun : in the Muhoz copy only]. They exchange some 
cloaks with the natives of the river for corn. 

After Francisco Vazquez reached the river, where he 
found the army, D. Pedro de Tobar came with half the 
people from the Hearts, and D. Garci-Lopez de Cardenas 
started off for Mexico, who, besides the fact that his arm was 
very bad, had permission from the viceroy on account of the . 
death of his brother. Ten or twelve who were sick went with 
him, and not a man among them all who could fight, and he 
reached the town of the Spaniards and found it burned and 
two Spaniards and many Indians and horses dead, and he 
returned to the river on this account, escaping from them by 
good fortune and great exertions. The cause of this misfor- 
tune was that after D. Pedro started and left forty men there, 
half of them raised a mutiny and fled, and the Indians, who 
remembered the bad treatment they had received, attacked 
them one night and overpowered them because of their care- 
lessness and weakness, and they fled to Culiacan. Francisco 
Vazquez fell while running a horse about this time and was 
sick a long time, and after the winter was over, he deter- 
mined to come back, and although they may say something 
different, he did so, since he wanted to do this more than 
any thing, and so we all came together as far Culiacan, and 
each one went where he pleased from there, and Francisco 
Vazquez came here to Mexico to make his report to the 
viceroy, who was not at all pleased with his coming, although 
he pretended so at first. He was pleased that Father Friar 
Juan de Padilla had staid there, who went to Quibira, and a 
Spaniard and a negro with him, and Friar Luis, a very holy 
lay brother, staid in Cicuique, ' We spent two very cold 
winters at this river, with much snow and thick ice, so that 
the river froze one night and remained so for more than a 
month, so that loaded horses crossed on the ice. The rea- 
son these villages are settled in this fashion is supposed to 
be the great cold, although it is also partly the wars which 
they have with each other. And this is all that was seen 
and found out about all that country, which is very barren of 
fruits and groves. Quibira is a better country, having many 
huts and not being so cold, although it is more to the North. 
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Letter of Francisco Vazquez Coronado to his Maj- 
, esty, in which he gives an account of the 
discovery of the province of tiguex. 

Holy Catholic Caesarian Majesty ! On April twentieth 
of this year I wrote to Your Majesty, from this province 
of Tiguex, in response to a letter from Your Majesty from 
Madrid, the eleventh of June a year ago, and gave a de- 
tailed account and outline of this expedition, which the 
Viceroy of New Spain ordered me to make in Your Maj- 
esty's name to this country which Friar Marcos of Nice, the^ 
Provincial of the Order of Holy Saint Francis, discovered, 
relating all there is to say about it, and the sort of force I 
have, as Your Majesty had ordered me to show in my let- 
ters ; and that while engaged in the conquest and pacifica- 
tion of the natives of this province, some Indians who were 
natives of other provinces beyond these had told me that in 
their country there were much larger villages and better 
houses than those of the natives of this country, and that 
they had Lords who ruled them, who were served with dishes 
of gold, and other very magnificent things ; and although, 
as I wrote Your Majesty, I did not believe it before I had 
set eyes on it, because it was the report of Indians, and 
given for the most part by means of signs, yet as the report 
appeared to me to be very fine and that it was important 
that it should be investigated for Your Majesty's service, I 
determined to go and see it with the men I have here. I 
started from this province on the twenty-third of last April, 
for the place which the Indians wanted to guide me to. In 
nine days' march I reached some plains, so vast that I did 
not find their limit anywhere that I went, although I travelled 
more than three hundred leagues through them. And I 
found such a quantity of cows in these, of the kind that I 
wrote Your Majesty about, that they have in this country, 
that it is impossible to number them, for while I was jour- 
neying through these plains, until I returned to where I first 
found them, there was not a day when I lost sight of them. 
And after seventeen days' march I came across a settlement 
of Indians who travel round with these cows, who are called 
Querechos, who do not plant, and who eat the raw flesh and 
drink the blood of the cows they kill, and they tan the skins 
of the cows, with which all the people of this country dress 
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themselves here. They have little field tents made of the 
hides of the cows, tanned and greased, very well made, in 
which they live as they travel around near the cows, chang- 
ing with these. They have dogs which they load, which 
carry their tents and poles and small things. These are the 
best formed people that I have seen in the Indies. They 
could not give me any account of the country where the 
guides were taking me. I travelled five days more as 
the guides wished to lead me, until I reached some plains, 
as completely without landmarks as if we had been swal- 
lowed up in the sea, where they strayed about, because 
there was not a stone, nor a bit of rising ground, nor a tree, 
nor a shrub, nor anything to go by. There is much very fine 
pasture land with good grass. And while we were lost in 
these plains, some horsemen who went off to hunt cows fell 
in with some Indians who were also out hunting, who are 
enemies of those that I came across in the last settlement, 
and of another sort of people, who are called Teyas ; they 
have their bodies and faces all painted, are a large people 
like the others, of a very good build ; they eat the flesh raw 
just like the Querechos, and live and travel round with the 
cows in the same way as these. I got an account of the 
country where the guides were taking me from these, which 
was not like what they had told me, because these made out 
that the houses there were of straw and skins and not of 
stones, with stories, as the guides I had, had made it, and 
the supply of corn in it small. This news troubled me 
greatly, to find myself on these limitless plains, where I was 
in great need of water, and often had to drink it so poor 
that it was more mud than water. Here the guides con- 
fessed to me that they had not told the truth, but that it was 
only in regard to the size of the houses, because they were 
of straw, but that they had told the truth about the large 
number of inhabitants and the other things about their hab- 
its. The Teyas were against this, and on account of this 
division between some of the Indians and the others, and 
also because many of the men I had with me had not eaten 
anything except meat for some days, because we had 
reached the end of the corn which we carried from this prov- 
ince and because they made it out more than forty days' 
journey from where I fell in with the Teyas to the country 
where the guides were taking me, although I appreciated 
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the trouble and danger there would be in the journey from 
the lack of water and corn, it seemed to me best, in order to 
see if there was anything there of service to Your Majesty, 
to go forward with only thirty horsemen, until I should come 
where I could see the country, so as to give Your Majesty a 
true account of what was to be seen in it. And I sent all 
the rest of the force I had with me to this province, with 
Don Tristan de Arellano in command, because it would 
have been impossible to prevent the loss of many men, if all 
should go on, owing to the lack of water and, besides, the 
fact that they had to kill bulls and cows on which to sustain 
themselves. And with only the thirty horsemen whom I 
took for my escort, I travelled forty-two days after I left the 
force, living all this while solely on the flesh of the bulls and 
cows which we killed, at the cost of several of our horses 
which they killed, because, as I wrote Your Majesty, they 
are very brave and fierce animals, and going many days 
without water, and cooking the food with cow dung, because 
there is not any kind of wood in all these plains, away from 
the gullies and rivers, which are very few. 

It pleased Our Lord that, after having journeyed across 
these deserts seventy-seven days, I arrived at the province 
they call Quivira, to which the guides were conducting me, 
and where they had described to me houses of stone, with 
many stories, and not only are they not of stone, but of 
straw, but the people in them are as barbarous as all those 
whom I have seen and passed before this ; they do not have 
cloaks, nor cotton of which to make them, but use the skins 
of the cattle they kill, which they tan, because they are set- 
tled on a very large river among these. They eat the raw 
flesh like the Querechos and Teyas ; they are enemies of 
each other, but are all of the same sort of people, and these 
at Quivira have the advantage in the houses they have and 
in planting corn. In this province, which the guides who 
brought me are natives of, they received me peaceably, and 
although they told me when I set out for it that I could not 
succeed in seeing it all in two months, there are not more 
than, twenty-five villages of straw houses in it and in all the 
rest that I saw and knew about, which gave their obedience 
to Your Majesty and placed themselves under Your Royal 
Overlordship. The people here are large. I had several 
Indians measured and found that they were ten palms in 
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height ; the women are well proportioned and their features 
are more like Moorish women than Indians. The natives 
here gave me a piece of copper which a chief Indian wore 
hung around his neck ; I sent it to the Viceroy of New 
Spain, because I have not seen any other metal in these 
parts except this and some little copper bells which I sent 
him, and a bit of metal which looks like gold, which I don't 
know where it came from, except that I believe that the 
Indians who gave it to me got it from those whom I brought 
here in my service, because I cannot find its origin any- 
where else nor where it came from. The diversity of lan- 
guages they have in this country and my not having any one 
who understood them, because they speak their own lan- 
guage in each village, has hindered me, because I have been 
forced to send captains and men in many directions to find out 
whether there was anything in this country which could be 
of service to Your Majesty. And although I have searched 
with all diligence I have not found or heard of anything, 
unless it be these provinces, which is a very small affair. 
The province of Quivira is nine hundred and fifty leagues 
from Mexico. Where I reached it, it is in the fortieth 
degree. The country itself is the best I have ever seen for 
producing all the products of Spain, for besides the land 
itself being very fat and black and being very well watered 
by the rivulets and springs and rivers, I found prunes like 
those of Spain [or I found everything they have in Spain] 
and nuts and very good sweet grapes and mulberries. I 
have treated the natives of this province and the others I 
fell in with where I went, as well as was possible, agreeably 
to what Your Majesty had commanded, and they have 
received no harm in any way from me or from those who 
went in my company. I remained twenty-five days in this 
province of Quivira, both so as to ^ee and explore the coun- 
try and to find out whether there was anything beyond 
which could be of service to Your Majesty, because the 
guides who had brought me had given me an account of 
other provinces beyond this. And what I am sure of is that 
there is not any gold nor any other metal in all that country, 
and the other things of which they had told me are nothing 
but little villages and in many of these they do not plant 
anything and do not have any houses except of skins and 
sticks, and they wander around with the cows, so that the 
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account they gave me was false, because they wanted to get 
me to go there with the whole force, believing that as the 
way was through such uninhabited deserts, and from the lack 
of water, they would get us where our horses and we would 
die of hunger. And the guides confessed this and said they 
had done it by the advice ^nd orders of the natives of these 
provinces. At this, after having heard the account of what 
was beyond, which I have given above, I returned to these 
provinces to provide for the force I had sent back here and 
to give Your Majesty an account of what this country 
amounts to, because I wrote Your Majesty that I would do 
so when I went there. I have done all that I possibly 
could to serve Your Majesty and to discover a country 
where God our Lord might be served and the Royal Patri- 
mony of Your Majesty increased, as your loyal servant and 
vassal. For since I reached the province of Cibola, to 
which the Viceroy of New Spain sent me in the name of 
Your Majesty, seeing that there was nothing there of what 
Priar Marcos had told, I have managed to explore this country 
for two hundred leagues and more around Cibola, and the 
best place I have found is this river of Tiguex where I am 
now, and the settlements here ; which are not such as could 
be settled, for besides being" four hundred leagues from the 
North Sea and more than two hundred from the South Sea, 
with which it is impossible to have any sort of connection, 
the country is so cold, as I have written to Your Majesty, 
that it seems impossible that the winter could be spent here, 
because there is no wood, nor cloth with which to protect 
the men, except the skins which the natives wear and some 
small amount of cotton cloaks. I send the Viceroy of New 
Spain an account of everything I have seen in the countries 
where I have been, and as Don Garci Lopez de Cardenas is 
going to kiss Your Majesty's hands, who has done much and 
has served Your Majesty very well on this expedition, and • 
he will give Your Maiesty an account of everything here, as 
one who has seen it himself, I give way to him. And may 
our Lord protect the Holy imperial Catholic person of Your 
Majesty, with increase of greater kingdoms and powers, as 
your loyal servants and vassals desire. From this province 
of Tiguex, 20 October, in the year 1541. Your Majesty's 
humble servant and vassal, who would kiss the Royal feet 
■and hands. 

Francisco Vazquez Coronado. 
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